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Some North American Botanists. 
VII. Stephen Elliott. 

As one of the pioneers in American botany, Stephen Elliott 
holds a distinguished place. His labors and investigations in 
this department of Natural Science are so well known that every 
reader of the Gazette is familiar with his name. Those who 
knew him thus as a southern botanist, and hence honor his mem- 
ory, are naturally desirous of learning more of him ; of the po- 
sition he held among his cotemporaries ; of his attainments in 
other walks of life, and of all these traits of character and of 
intellectual activity of which, finding as they do, abundant proofs 
in that department of science with which they are familiar, they 
expect also to find in other phases of his life. It is to gratify 
this laudable desire that this sketch is undertaken. 

Mr. Elliott died in 1830, at the early age of fifty-eight. All 
his cotemporaries are gone from whom personal reminiscences 
might have been obtained, but I am indebted to his grandson, 
Dr. John B. Elliott, now Professor in New Orleans Medical Col- 
lege and in the University at Sewanee, Tennessee, and also to a 
eulogy by Dr. James Moultrie, in November, 1830, before the 
Faculty of the Charleston Medical College, and to the " Philo- 
sophical Society " for much information of his early life. 

Stephen Elliott came of good stock, and mental activity was 
an inheritance which he cultivated and transmitted to his descend- 
ants. The late Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, his son, was for a 
time, as his father before him had been, President of the South 
Carolina College, and ended his life well beloved and universally 
lamented, in the higher plane of the Christian ministry. Of his 
later descendants of another generation, yet living and doing 
honor to his name, it is not becoming to speak. 

He was born at Beaufort, South Carolina, November 11th, 
1771, the third son of William Elliott, who intermarried in 1760 
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with Mary Barnwell. His father died while he was yet young, 
and the care of his education devolved on his elder brother, 
William. The rudiments of his education he received in his 
native town. From there he was sent to New Haven, in 1787, 
and placed for a while under the tuition of Mr. (afterwards Judge) 
S. S. Baldwin. In February following he entered Yale College. 
There are letters, given in full in Dr. Moultrie's eulogy, written 
to his friends here after his death, from Judge Baldwin, of New 
Haven, and Prof. Hezekiah Howe, of Yale, in which they both 
speak in the highest terms of his college life. Judge Baldwin, 
with whom he carried on his preparatory classical studies for ad- 
mission, says : " I soon found him a young gentleman of prepos- 
sessing manners, of steady habits, of great industry, of close 
application to the object of pursuit, and possessed of a sound, dis- 
criminating mind, with an early, fixed and full determination to 
become thoroughly master of all he attempted to learn. I had 
the pleasure of an intimate personal acquaintance with him dur- 
ing his connection with the college, and without making invid- 
ious comparisons, I can safely say that he ranked high in the 
estimation of the Faculty, of his classmates, and of all who 
knew him. His deportment was dignified and exemplarily cor- 
rect. He not only attended with diligent perseverance to his 
classical studies, in which he was highly distinguished, but he 
also acquired much more general information than is usually at- 
tained by the most distinguished scholars of that University, and 
thus early laid the foundation for that literary distinction which 
adorned his future career in life. I well remember the remark 
of my friend, M. Leavenworth, Esq., a lawyer of reputation and 
a classical scholar, when speaking of Mr. Elliott, then a Senior 
in college, with whom he was intimately acquainted : ' Mr. Elliott 
was a young gentleman of more science and general information 
than any he ever knew of the same age and standing.' " 

The following incident, related by Prof. Howe, exhibits the 
bent of his mind at that early age : " When he graduated his 
was the only English oration delivered by a Bachelor (there were 
two candidates for the Master's Degree). The subject was on 
'The Supposed Degeneracy of Animated Nature in America.' 
As this was then a novel subject, having been but recently sug- 
gested by Buffon and Raynal, it was one of considerable interest 
to Americans, and excited much attention among the literati of 
our country, and I well recollect hearing Mr. Elliott's oration 
spoken of as an able refutation of the theory." 

On his return home, after graduating at Yale with one of the 
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highest honors, he applied himself to agricultural pursuits. In 
1796 he intermarried with Esther Habersham, daughter of Hon. 
James Habersham, of Georgia. About that time, or a few years 
previously, he was elected a Representative to the State Legisla- 
ture from the Parish of St. Helena, and, with the intermission of 
a few years, he continued to serve, first in the House and after- 
wards in the Senate, until 1812. It was during the interval of 
his absence from the Legislature (between 1800 and 1808), that 
he devoted himself to the study of Botany, and commenced to 
prepare the material for a work, which, published many years 
afterwards, forms no inconsiderable part of his fame, and through 
which he is best known to the scientific world. 

In 1808 he returned to the Senate, and at once took a lead- 
ing part in the important business before that body. The " Free 
School " system of South Carolina, since modified, enlarged and 
improved, owes its origin to his sagacity, as a necessary correla- 
tive to the extension of the right of suffrage. That and the 
" Bank bill" were both his measures The latter was one cre- 
ating the " Bank of the State," which was to be the financial 
agent of the State and under her control. On its enactment, he 
was unanimously chosen President, in which capacity he con- 
tinued to serve, by annual re election, to the day of his death, 
thus justifying the confidence reposed in him by the Legislature. 

This appointment caused his removal to Charleston, and 
opened the field for larger and more varied usefulness. It 
brought him more into contact with men of the highest culture, 
and with the institutions of learning. In a year after, he was 
elected President of the Charleston Library Society. On the 
death of Dr. Marcy, of the South Carolina College, he was 
elected President by the Trustees in that institution, to fill the 
vacancy. He accepted the office for a time, and then resigned, 
rather against the bent of his inclination and sympathies, but for 
personal reasons which do him honor. At the founding and or- 
ganization of the Charleston Medical College, towards which he 
aided very materially, he had the gratification of being chosen 
Professor of Botany and Natural History. He was the first and, 
during his lifetime, the only President of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Charleston, which owed its origin mainly to his influ- 
ence and exertions. 

Not least among the literary labors of Mr. Elliott was that of 
his connection with the Southern Review, for a time its editor, as 
well as contributor to its columns. " The institution of the 
Southern Review may be regarded as an epoch in the scientific 
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and literary history of our State," says Dr. Moultrie, one of his 
cotemporaries, " and to Mr. Elliott is due the praise of having 
established it as such." The Review continued its honored career 
of usefulness for over thirty years afterwards, and only went 
down during the dark disasters of the war. 

The versatility as well as the vigor of Mr. Elliott's mind may 
be seen in the variety of attainments in which he excelled. Be- 
ginning life as a legislator, in which capacity he served for many 
years, he took prominent and leading parts in many of the im- 
portant measures of that time. As stated above, the "Free 
School " system of the State was one of his favorite measures. 
His advocacy of the Bank bill, and the ability displayed in elu- 
cidating financial matters, caused his election to the Presidency 
of the Bank of the State, which he retained by annual re-elec- 
tion to the day of his death. And it was while administering 
the affairs of the bank (a business, we may venture to believe, 
uncongenial to his tastes and to the development of his natural 
inclinations and abilities), that he found time for literary and sci- 
entific pursuits, which of themselves would have placed him in 
the foremost rank among men of letters. 

To the readers of the Gazette, Mr. Elliott is chiefly known 
as a botanist. His " Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and 
Georgia," as he modestly calls it, but which really was so nearly 
complete as to leave little to be added afterwards, was undertaken 
to supply a need which then existed for a more full and more ac- 
cessible representation of the Southern flora. Though Southern 
plants had been collected and described by Michaux, Pursh and 
other casual visitors, there had been no special work devoted to 
the subject since the publication of Walter's Flora Caroliniana. 
That was only a beginning, and was necessarily imperfect, and 
it was written in Latin. Mr. Elliott added about 180 1 genera 
and over 1,000 species to Walter's contribution, and his " Sketch " 
continued to be the chief authority among Southern botanists for 
this latitude until the appearance of Chapman's Flora of the 
Southern States, in 1860. The first volume of the " Sketch," 
dedicated to Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, was pub- 
lished in 1821 ; the second volume, dedicated to Dr. James 
Macbride, of South Carolina, in 1824. They were originally 
published in parts, and the interval between the volumes is thus 
explained. 

1 These figures are inserted on the authority of Dr. Moultrie. I have not a 
copy of Walter's Flora at hand to verify the statement. 
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The descriptions of species, worded in concise form, and em- 
bodying the prominent and distinguishing characters, are printed 
in Latin and English in parallel columns, with additional full 
English notes, in which are given the habitat, time of flowering, 
local names, and often the reputed medicinal properties, and other 
points of historical interest. These appended notes have often 
furnished the means of identifying his species. The whole work 
exhibits great care and scientific accuracy in ite preparation. The 
arrangement is by the Linnsean system, the one mostly in use by 
the botanists of that day. The more natural classification of 
Jussieu was then rapidly gaining favor, and was altogether so 
much more satisfactory, that Mr. Elliott, before the conclusion of 
his volume, saw the necessity of remodeling his work, and makes 
allusion to it in the Preface to the second volume. With this de- 
sign, he had in preparation a Prodromus founded on the Natural 
Orders of Jussieu, which he was to have annexed to the " Sketch." 
It was but half finished when death closed his earthly labors. 

Dr. Moultrie, to whom I am indebted for many of the data 
contained in this paper, says of him : " Nor was it to Botany, 
Mineralogy and Geology, that his intelligent and spreading 
curiosity was confined. There was scarcely a department of 
Natural History which had not received a portion of his atten- 
tion. No one was so well acquainted with the Icthyology of 
South Carolina and Georgia. In early life he formed a collec- 
tion of all the present known species, with a view to their de- 
scription and publication, but the want of books and that in- 
herent diffidence which made him mistrustful as to what others 
may have done before him, caused him to postpone the under- 
taking. He was not less interested in Conchology and the 
Natural History of Insects. In each of these departments he 
had made no inconsiderable progress. It is, perhaps, not gen- 
erally known, that in addition to his various other attainments, 
he was a very good draftsman, and that to the pen of the Phi- 
losopher he also united that of the Poet. The testimonials of 
this latter gift are probably sufficient, as I have been informed, 
to form a volume, and fully equal to what might have been ex- 
pected from the flowing harmony and melodious fullness of his 
prose writings." 

Mr. Elliott's name is still held in honored remembrance by 
those of a later generation who only know him by his literary 
labors. The " Elliott Society," of Charleston, established in 
1853, was a fitting tribute to the memory of one who had done 
so much for science. — H. W. Ravenel. 



